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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


In  presenting  my  third  annual  report,  I  desire  to 
consider  what  is  the  mission  of  the  New  England 
Colleges,  and  to  inquire  what  ideals  and  purposes 
should  govern  in  shaping  the  policy  of  Middlebury 
College. 

THE  COLLEGES  OF  AMERICA 

There  are  something  like  600  Colleges  in  the 
United  States,  if  we  accept  as  the  definition  of  a  Col- 
lege an  institution  which  has  power,  granted  by 
legislative  authority,  to  confer  academic  degrees. 
Of  these  600,  if  we  may  use  that  number  as  approxi- 
mate, a  large  proportion  are  not  of  the  character 
which  we  commonly  associate  with  the  title  College 
or  University.  In  a  large  number  the  preparatory, 
musical,  and  commercial  departments  overshadow 
the  College  proper,  and  there  are  many  also  whose 
resources  do  not  allow  the  requisite  number  of 
Professors  and  departments,  with  buildings,  labora- 
tories, and  libraries,  to  enable  them  to  do  effective 
College  work,  as  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the 
present  day.  If  we  take  as  the  definition  of  an  effec- 
tive College  an  institution  with  productive  funds  of 
at  least  $100,000  available  for  strictly  collegiate 
work,  or  at  least  100  students  of  strictly  College 
rank,  we  accomplish  a  serious  reduction  in  the 
number  of  American  Colleges.  Of  the  600  or  more 
reporting  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  but 
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261    remain   as  competent   Colleges,   doing   College 
work  of  some  importance. 

This  does  not  mean  that  many  others  than  the 
261  are  not  doing  excellent  service  in  the  localities 
where  they  are  located,  nor  does  it  indicate  that  they 
are  not  needed.  Some  of  them  doubtless  are  of 
great  promise,  and  perhaps  money  invested  in  them 
will  pay  greater  eventual  return  than  contributions 
to  the  higher  privileged .  Many  of  these  struggling 
Colleges  are  destined  to  succeed  in  their  struggles, 
and  later  to  surpass  in  resources  and  service  insti- 
tutions now  more  favored.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  only  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  so-called  Col- 
leges are  today  doing  College  work  of  adequate 
character  and  with  any  considerable  number  of  young 
people.  It  takes  the  income  of  at  least  a  third  of 
$100,000  to  support  even  a  College  professor,  and  a 
College  with  less  than  that  endowment  is  unable  to 
secure  very  much  from  tuition  fees;  so  that  the  Col- 
leges excluded  by  the  test  described  are  in  pitiable 
condition,  and  are  not  much  to  be  reckoned  with  at 
present  as  forces  for  the  higher  education  of  American 
youth. 

THE  COLLEGES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Of  our  national  total  of  600  Colleges,  thirty- 
three  (33)  are  in  New  England.  We  have  7.5  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and 
nearly  9  per  cent.  (8.9  per  cent.)  of  the  Colleges. 
This  is  not  a  great  divergence,  not  so  great  as  many 
would  expect  to  find.  The  common  impression  is 
that  New  England  is  much  better  supplied  with  Col- 
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leges,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  fact  is  that  the  Pacfic  coast  has 
more  Colleges  in  proportion  to  the  population  than 
any  other  region  of  America.  There  are  twice  as 
many  students  per  thousand  of  people  in  California  as 
there  are  in  Vermont.  That  does  not  mean  in  the 
institutions  of  the  several  States,  but  students  from 
those  States  wherever  they  may  be  studying.  Cali- 
fornia would  appear  to  be  twice  as  earnest  as  Vermont 
in  the  matter  of  higher  education.  New  England  is 
not  overstocked  with  Colleges,  and  is  not  attracting 
into  academic  life  an  undue  proportion  of  her  youth. 

COLLEGE    ENDOWMENTS 

The  600  Colleges  of  America  have  total  endow- 
ments of  a  little  over  $260,000,000  ($260,736,256), 
less  than  half  the  value  of  the  securites  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  The  New  England  Colleges 
possess  $58,647,337  of  these  endowment  funds,  less 
than  a  third  the  value  of  the  securities  of  the  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.  at  current  prices.  As  a  nation 
we  have  twice  as  much  invested  in  one  corporation  in 
the  production  of  steel  as  we  have  in  higher  educa- 
tion of  our  boys  and  girls.  The  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  could  buy  out  every  College  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  buildings  and  grounds,  libraries, 
scientific  apparatus,  and  endowments,  and  have 
enough  left  to  purchase  every  State  House  east  of  the 
Hudson. 

The  comparison  is  somewhat  to  the  advantage 
of  the  corporations,  but  between  New  England  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  the  advantage  is  on  our  side. 
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While  we  have  8.9  per  cent,  of  the  Colleges  of 
America  within  our  five  States,  we  have  21  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  invested  as  permanent  endowment  for 
American  higher  education.  A  little  better  than  $1 
out  of  $5  of  the  permanent  funds  of  American  Col- 
leges is  held  in  New  England.  Fourteen  per  cent,  of 
the  valuation  of  buildings  for  higher  educational 
purposes  in  the  United  States  belongs  to  New  Eng- 
land institutions.  The  Colleges  of  our  five  States 
have  three  times  as  much  to  do  with ,  per  unit  of  the 
population,  by  way  of  endowment  resources  as  the 
Colleges  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  nearly  twice 
as  much  per  unit  of  population  in  the  way  of  build- 
ings. 

The  figures  as  to  College  property  in  the  nation 
and  in  New  England  are  as  follows: — 

United  States.  New  England.     Per  cent. 

Endowment  $260,736,256       $58,647,337     20 

Buildings  219,997,873  3^985^73     14 

Grounds  58>572>5°7  4,683,853        8 


$539,3o6,636  95,316,463  17 
The  further  advantage  of  New  England  in  the 
matter  of  higher  education  is  seen  in  the  proportion 
of  our  institutions  which  are  competent  unto  effec- 
tive work  of  academic  grade  by  reason  of  the  amount 
of  their  resources  and  the  number  of  their  instructors 
and  students  in  comparison  with  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  number  of  such  institutions  in  New 
England,  out  of  a  total  of  33,  is  23,  or  70  per  cent. 
Fifty-eight  per  cent,   of  the  Colleges  in  the  United 
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States  are  not  up  to  this  standard,  against  only  30 
per  cent,  in  New  England.  It  should  further  be  said 
that  for  the  most  part  the  New  England  Colleges 
which  do  not  meet  this  standard  are  in  that  case 
because  they  have  not  set  themselves  to  meet  it;  they 
are  technical  Colleges,  of  high  grade  and  excellent 
equipment,  which  confer  academic  degrees,  but 
whose  plan  and  purposes  exclude  strictly  collegiate 
endeavor. 

NEW  ENGLAND'S   LEADERSHIP  IN   HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

It  is  worth  while  to  get  at  the  exact  facts  con- 
cerning the  position  of  New  England  in  higher  edu- 
cation. But  these  figures  by  no  means  fully  set  forth 
the  real  strength  of  our  New  England  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  A  College  is  something  more  than 
its  buildings  and  grounds,  its  endowments  and  in- 
come. Its  educational  effectiveness  is  in  its  men 
more  than  in  these  ;  its  traditions  and  good  name, 
the  atmosphere  that  pervades  its  halls,  and  the  spirit 
that  dominates  all  its  activity,  are  largely  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  estimate  of  its  efficiency  and 
worth.  One  College  may  have  millions  to  the  good 
in  comparison  with  another,  and  its  roster  of  students 
may  sum  up  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  more,  and 
yet  its  real  power,  its  capacity  of  influence  on  the 
life  about  it,  and  of  uplift  of  its  environment,  may  be 
incomparably  less  than  the  institution  of  more  modest 
showing  in  outward  prosperity. 

He  would  be  bold  indeed  who  should  undertake 
to  capitalize  the  good  will  of  the  old-time  Colleges  of 
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New  England,  or  to  estimate  the  power  that  inheres 
in  their  long  record  of  usefulness  and  leadership. 
They  have  sprung  from  the  very  soil,  and  the  life- 
blood  of  our  fathers  is  in  them.  From  the  first 
American  generations  holy  men  have  prayed  for 
them,  and  in  their  halls  the  noblest  spirits  to  which 
America  has  given  birth  have  wrought  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  that  they  might  perform  their  sacred 
tasks.  Their  walls  have  risen  from  the  modest 
bounty  of  New  England  yeomen,  and  men  and 
women  have  worn  homespun  that  the  Colleges  of 
their  boys  might  continue  to  live.  I  have  in  my  of- 
fice a  receipt  for  $100  paid  to  our  College  by  a  farmer 
of  very  modest  holdings,  the  father  of  eleven  small 
children,  because,  as  he  said,  he  wanted  his  boys  to 
have  a  chance.  There  is  no  question  of  any  taint 
about  such  money  as  that.  There  is  a  grace  accom- 
panying it,  whose  aroma  is  wrought  into  the  very 
stones,  and  I  think  the  ivy  clings  so  lovingly  to  some 
of  our  old  College  halls  because  of  the  worth  of  the 
hands  that  built  them.  The  trees  on  the  campus  of 
more  than  one  New  England  College  are  of  more 
value  than  half  the  bonds  of  some  newer  institutions 
whose  securities  mount  to  millions.  Were  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  the  endowment  of  Williams  swept 
away  in  a  night,  the  spirit  of  Mark  Hopkins  would 
gather  it  anew  before  the  boys  now  in  the  grammar 
grades  had  need  of  it.  A  hundred  years  from  now 
that  mighty  heart  will  still  work  for  the  foundation 
of  Ephraim  Williams.  His  arm  is  strong  beyond 
reckoning   who   administers    learning   where    Long- 
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fellow  taught  literature,  and  Emerson  was  made  a 
man.  The  College  that  can  say,  u  I  educated  Daniel 
Webster, "  multiplies  many  fold  the  effectiveness  of 
every  dollar  it  puts  into  its  work.  The  stories  that 
linger  about  our  Middlebury  campus  of  Edward  J. 
Phelps  and  Silas  Wright,  Henry  Norman  Hudson 
and  John  G.  Saxe,  and  a  hundred  other  names  of 
worth,  add  more  than  we  realize  to  the  value  of  our 
present  endeavors. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  statistical  column  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
good  name  of  an  institution,  its  reputation  for  honest 
work,  its  habit  of  impressing  honor  upon  those  who 
respond  to  its  influence,  the  distinguished  culture  of 
its  instructors  from  time  immemorial,  their  thorough- 
ness of  learning,  their  power  of  challenging  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  of  communicating  the 
inquiring  spirit.  Were  these  qualities,  treasures  of 
incomparable  value,  to  be  included  in  the  estimate  of 
the  capital  of  our  New  England  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  fair  estimate  made  also  of  whatever  of 
similar  nature  can  be  reckoned  to  the  Colleges  west 
of  the  Hudson,  the  institutions  of  New  England 
would  stand  out  yet  more  prominently  in  the  resour- 
ces that  belong  to  them. 

Taken  together  the  Colleges  of  our  five  States 
have  in  their  hand  equipment  for  service  of  incom- 
parable value  and  power.  Their  age  and  their 
record,  their  national  and  international  reputation, 
their  ability  to  work  efficiently  and  economically, 
their  traditions,  and  spirit,  and  atmosphere,  accumu- 
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lated  at  inestimable  cost  in  the  very  life  of  America's 
best  and  greatest  men,  place  in  their  grasp  instru- 
mentality to  reach  American  life,  and  particularly 
New  England  life,  with  a  power  and  effectiveness 
beside  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  rival.  He 
that  would  uplift  New  England  will  scarcely  find  a 
stronger  lever  than  the  New  England  Colleges. 

THE  NEEDS  OF   NEW  ENGLAND 

I  wish  now  to  pass  abruptly  to  a  consideration 
of  some  of  the  needs  of  the  New  England  of  today. 
Early  New  England  was  largely  rural,  and  its 
strength  in  good  measure  was  in  the  honest  folk  of 
the  farms  and  small  villages.  With  all  allowance 
for  the  worth  of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  the  pro- 
fessional men  of  the  larger  towns,  and  the  seafaring 
men  of  the  coast  villages,  it  yet  remains  true  that  the 
stability  and  integrity  of  the  New  England  character, 
and  the  influence  of  her  people  upon  the  nation,  has 
been  due  in  good  proportion  to  the  people  of  her 
farms.  It  has  been  rural  New  England  that  has 
peopled  the  plains  and  cities  of  the  West,  and  the 
leaven  of  American  stock  in  the  communities  of  the 
Northern  States  to  the  limit  of  the  Pacific  has  been 
drawn  from  the  small  towns  of  the  country  districts 
of  our  five  States. 

The  cities  east  and  west  still  need  replenishing 
from  rural  New  England  blood.  The  call  for  men 
of  the  New  England  stamp  is  as  insistent  today  as  at 
any  time  since  the  wagon  trail  started  up  the  Valley 
of  the  Mohawk  and  threaded  its  way  onward  to  the 
West.     The  decay  of  farm   life  from  Connecticut  to 
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Maine  would  be  a  calamity  for  the  nation.  No 
measure  of  growth  in  Boston,  Springfield,  and  New 
Haven,  no  increase  of  prosperity  in  the  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  the  southern  tier,  would  at  all  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  old  blood  and  the  old  faith 
on  the  little  hillside  farms.  The  future  needs  the 
Green  Mountain  valleys,  with  the  rich  heavy  mead- 
ows and  the  pastures  stretching  up  the  mountains, 
not  merely  for  the  boys  who  may  go  out  from  them, 
and  not  so  much  for  them,  as  for  the  spirit  that 
abides  in  those  valleys,  the  grit  and  the  persistence, 
the  patience  and  the  pluck,  the  sterling  good  sense 
and  the  calm  balance  of  judgment,  the  resolute  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance,  the  habit  of  reasoning 
about  things,  the  knack  of  doing  things  in  the  easi- 
est way,  the  love  of  justice  for  others  as  well  as  for 
ourselves,  which  stand  before  the  world  as  American 
traits,  and  which  still  have  their  shrine  in  the  moun- 
tain homes  of  the  northland. 

The  very  imagery  of  our  national  faith  is  bound 
up  with  rural  New  England.  We  declare  our  allegi- 
ance to  our  country  in  New  England  terms — they  of 
Dakota  not  less  than  they  of  Massachusetts: 

u  I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills." 

A  distinguished  contemporary  poet  attempted  to 
substitute  for  that  a  stanza  with  imagery  from  the 
plains  and  Rockies,  but  no  one  now  remembers  his 
endeavor.  You  cannot  put  New  England  out  of  the 
vocabulary  of  American  patriotism.  We  guard  the 
fireside    of   the  American  home,   or  rather  the  men 
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who  still  follow  the  plow  on  our  stony  fields  are  its 
guardians,  and  if  they  perish,  American  life  will 
suffer  loss  immeasurable. 

Nevertheless  there  is  much  truth  in  the  common 
impression  that  New  England  agriculture  is  back- 
ward. There  has  been  a  marked  increase  recently 
in  the  valuation  of  farm  property  all  over  the  United 
States,  except  in  New  England.  Our  country  dis- 
tricts have  not  shared  proportionately  with  the  great 
increase  of  wealth  which  has  overtaken  the  American 
farmer.  We  are  behindhand  in  our  methods.  There 
is  not  the  push  and  enterprise  in  our  rural  districts 
that  has  become  so  notable  all  through  the  West. 
New  England  farmers  do  not  know  so  well  how  to 
get  together,  nor  do  they  learn  so  readily  one  from 
another,  nor  adopt  so  quickly  new  ideas  and  methods. 

All  over  New  England  there  is  need  of  an  awak- 
ening to  the  possibilities  of  combination  in  rural 
industry,  to  the  enormous  benefits  of  scientific 
methods  in  the  selection  of  seeds,  the  rotation  of 
crops,  the  proper  treatment  of  soils,  and  watchful 
care  unto  the  day  of  harvest.  A  young  graduate  of 
our  College  cleared  $80  per  acre  from  his  farm  in  a 
recent  season,  simply  by  working  with  his  head  as 
well  as  with  his  hands,  and  applying  to  the  problems 
of  his  fields  the  principles  he  had  learned  in  our 
biological  laboratory.  We  need  greatly  the  multi- 
plication of  that  young  man  by  the  hundreds  and  the 
thousands. 
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EDUCATIONAL  REFORM 

There  is  need  of  like  awakening  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  educational  reform  and  improvement.  We 
have  heard  of  the  virtues  of  the  ( ( little  red  school 
house,"  and  have  imagined  carelessly  that  the 
instruction  in  all  of  those  school  houses  is  today  of 
the  high  character  that  we  have  read  about  in  the 
idealized  description  of  some  master  of  the  teaching 
art,  who  held  sway  in  one  of  them  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  Vermont  town 
employed  a  trained  superintendent,  a  College  man 
who  knew  what  a  school  ought  to  be,  to  exercise 
supervision  over  all  the  schools  in  that  town.  It  was 
the  first  time  some  of  those  schools  had  ever  been 
visited  in  an  official  capacity  by  a  salaried  admistra- 
tive  officer.  This  superintendent  found  that  in  the 
majority  of  the  schools  only  a  few  pupils  had  books 
until  the  short  term  was  half  over.  The  school  com- 
mitteeman ordered  the  books  and  supplies,  and  he 
waited  to  see  if  some  more  scholars  wouldn't  (C  turn 
up,"  and  even  then  was  dilatory  in  sending  in  his 
order.  In  one  school  a  little  toddler  was  found  study- 
ing percentage,  learning  it  by  heart. 

u  You  should  not  teach  him  percentage,"  the 
superintendent  said,  "  he  does  not  know  how  to  add 
and  subtract."  IC  But  I've  got  to,"  the  teacher  ans- 
wered, "the  front  part  of  the  'rithmetic  is  torn  out." 

Lest  you  imagine  that  such  conditions  prevail 
only  in  Vermont,  let  me  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
Educational  Commission  of  Connecticut,  made  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  1909: 
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'  (  A  large  proportion  of  the  fund  devoted  every 
year  by  the  State  to  the  support  of  schools  fails  to 
achieve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  appropriated.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  money  is  without  doubt 
rather  worse  than  wasted;  for  there  are  schools  in 
this  State  of  which  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  children  to  work  or  play  rather  than 
to  be  compelled  to  attend  them. 

41  Your  commission  have  been  painfully  im- 
pressed by  the  condition  of  many  of  the  school  build- 
ings in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State.  They  are  old, 
unclean,  offering  no  proper  shelter,  poorly  heated, 
unventilated,  associated  with  outbuildings  offensive 
to  the  senses  and  sensibilities  of  child  and  adult 
alike;  buildings  of  a  sort  which  would  not  be  toler- 
ated foi  an  instant  in  the  case  of  a  State  prison  or  a 
county  jail. 

"  We  find  further  that,  aside  from  the  buildings 
themselves,  very  many  of  these  schools  are  equipped 
but  poorly  or  not  at  all  with  the  things  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  a  school  in  these  days.  They 
are  without  reference  books,  without  maps,  and  in 
many  cases  the  children  are  without  text  books. 
Indeed  most  of  the  tools  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  are  lacking. 

"  We  find  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Connecticut  schools  are  thoroughly 
unfit  for  their  positions,  that  these  teachers  to  whom 
we  take  exception  are  uneducated,  without  experi- 
ence or  knowledge  of  the  teaching  profession,  with- 
out ambition  or  ability  to  improve. 
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u  Your  commission  might  easily  go  into  par- 
ticulars, might  name  town  after  town  and  district 
after  district  in  which  the  money  devoted  to  their 
support  produces  no  reasonable  return.  We  might 
present  photographs  of  exteriors  and  interiors  of 
school  buildings  which  would  be  humiliating  for  a 
citizen  of  Connecticut  to  look  upon.  We  have  in  our 
possession  a  photograph  of  a  school  building  so  de- 
faced that  the  photograph  could  not  lawfully  be  sent 
through  the  postoffie  and  the  exhibition  of  it  would 
violate  section  1325  of  the  General  Statutes." 

Go  into  a  western  city  and  you  will  find  the 
school  house  the  most  commanding  building  in  the 
town,  and  in  the  most  sightly  and  beautiful  location. 
The  grounds  about  it  are  ample,  and  there  are  play- 
ground facilities  for  the  smaller  children  as  well  as 
for  the  older  boys.  There  are  manual  training  de- 
partments to  interest  the  older  boys,  and  the  teachers 
are  alert  and  active,  confident  that  their  school  is  the 
best  in  the  State.  In  too  many  villages  of  even 
moderate  size  in  New  England  the  school  building  is 
antiquated,  with  filthy  floors  and  cloak  rooms,  and 
poisonous  air;  there  is  an  utter  want  of  facilities  for 
play,  and  your  guide  will  show  you  the  room  in  the 
basement  where  the  principal  administers  corporal 
punishment,  a  barbarism  which  a  gymnasium,  a  ball 
ground,  and  a  set  of  manual  training  tools  would 
banish  in  two  years. 

There  is  doubtless  another  side  to  the  picture, 
but  however  bright  and  extensive  you  make  it,  the 
fact  abides  that  New  England  has  yet  much  to  do  in 
the  matter  of  public  education. 
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THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

I  must  refer  briefly  also  to  the  condition  of  our 
rural  churches.  I  preached  recently  in  the  only 
church  remaining  in  a  town  which  used  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  of  the  State.  Interested 
friends  had  scoured  the  countryside  to  gather  the 
people  for  my  coming,  and  they  filled  the  comely  old 
structure  as  it  had  not  been  filled  for  years.  Men 
were  there  who  followed  the  best  thought  it  was  in 
me  to  utter  as  rapidly  as  I  could  deliver  it,  women 
with  little  babes  of  the  uncorrupted  blood  of  the 
Puritans,  and  in  one  corner  a  whole  bevy  of  young 
men  such  as  rode  in  the  First  Vermont  Cavalry  with 
Stannard's  Brigade  at  Gettysburg.  I  told  them  of  the 
glory  of  old  Vermont,  and  asked  them  what  manner 
of  heritage  they  were  bequeathing  to  their  children, 
and  they  were  not  ashamed  to  cry.  I  went  my  way, 
but  they  told  me  the  veriest  handful  wrould  come  the 
next  Sunday.  It  is  in  question  whether  that  church, 
the  last  in  that  mountain  town,  surrounded  by  hills 
that  God  must  have  made,  can  drag  on  much  longer 
its  feeble  life. 

If  our  New  England  churches  are  to  be  saved  in 
life,  they  will  be  saved  by  men  of  mind,  men  who 
declare  the  God  of  things  as  they  are,  with  the  fire 
of  prophets  who  speak  that  which  they  do  know. 
The  death  of  thought  in  the  New  England  pulpit  is 
the  death  of  religion  in  New  England  life.  We  must 
have  the  old-time  pulpit  kings,  prosy  perhaps  but 
men  of  weight,  or  the  New  England  people  will  not 
hear.     Gush  will  not  do;  the  everlasting  hills  are  no 
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proper  background  for  weak  utterance.  The  country 
church  must  have  men  of  the  best  training,  and  men 
who  are  worth  training  at  that . 

THE  COLLEGES  FOR  SERVICE 

I  have  set  forth  the  strength  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Colleges,  and  have  suggested  a  few  of  the  New 
England  needs;  I  wish  now  to  bring  those  two  things 
together. 

The  Colleges  of  Massashusetts  and  her  sister 
States  were  founded  for  practical  purposes  and  for 
service  of  the  commonwealth.  Their  walls  were  not 
built  for  luxury,  nor  for  a  culture  that  flourishes  for 
its  own  sake,  nor  for  mere  grace  and  ornamentation. 
The  men  of  New  Town  and  New  Haven  were  not 
concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  Greek  and  Latin  and 
mathematics;  they  were  concerned  with  the  need  of 
men  of  trained  mind  for  specific  tasks  in  their  colo- 
nies. They  would  not  have  understood  our  distinc- 
tion between  cultural  and  vocational  training;  they 
knew  no  culture  that  was  not  vocational  in  its  aim, 
and  they  sought  to  enlarge  and  glorify  every  voca- 
tion important  for  the  State  with  the  dignity  of  real 
culture.  Harvard  and  Yale  were  founded  as  training 
schools  for  ministers,  and  they  set  themselves  to  the 
making  of  men  of  other  professions  as  soon  as  the 
need  arose  and  their  facilities  allowed.  One  of  the 
first  instructors  in  Middlebury  was  a  Professor  of  L,aw, 
and  the  affection  which  the  College  inspired  in  the 
community  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  institution 
prepared  boys  specifically,  in  the  degree  then  de- 
manded, for  particular  avocations. 
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As  time  has  gone  on  and  knowledge  has  in- 
creased ,  professional  and  technical  schools  have 
seemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  professions,  and  our 
Colleges  are  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  a  fifth-wheel 
sort  of  affair,  engaged  in  education  for  nothing  in 
particular,  which  is  the  student  interpretation  of  the 
"  culture  "  of  academic  discussions.  A  large  num- 
ber of  our  College  men  and  women  have  no  clear  idea 
as  to  why  they  are  in  College,  or  what  they  hope  to 
gain  from  a  College  education.  They  are  with  us 
because  of  family  or  social  pressure,  and  because  it  is 
the  path  of  least  resistance  for  intelligent  young  peo- 
ple of  their  environment.  It  takes  no  small  courage 
in  a  certain  type  of  American  family  for  a  boy  of 
moderate  or  superior  intellect,  and  of  tolerable  char- 
acter, not  to  go  to  College.  He  feels  that  something 
is  the  matter  with  him  if  he  does  not  go,  and  believes 
that  something  will  be  lacking  throughout  his  life  if 
he  does  not  secure  the  College  stamp.  Just  what 
this  is  going  to  do  for  him  aside  from  the  social  posi- 
tion it  will  give  him,  or  just  what  he  intends  to  do 
with  what  he  gets  in  College,  he  does  not  know. 

WHY  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  DO  NOT   STUDY 

It  is  the  lack  of  definite  purpose  in  our  College 
youth,  and  the  failure  of  the  institution  to  set  a  defi- 
nite purpose  before  them,  that  is  responsible  for  all 
our  College  plagues,  the  idleness,  the  lack  of  inter- 
est in  study,  the  athletic  excitement,  the  fraternity 
palaces,  the  extra-curriculum  activities  of  myriad 
variety.  Restriction  of  student  enterprises,  alumni 
control  of  student  life,  changes  of  rule  as  to  partici- 
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pation  in  athletic  contests,  necessary  though  they 
may  be,  do  not  reach  the  heart  of  the  difficulty. 
Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  the  College  man 
who  does  not  know  what  he  is  in  College  for,  and  the 
adversary  will  succeed  in  the  discovery  of  mischief 
until  the  College  student  fixes  before  his  mind  and 
his  will  a  definite  goal,  to  which  he  is  resolved  to 
press  with  the  energy  of  a  man. 

COLLEGES  MUST  WORK  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

The  way  out  of  our  troubles  is  a  return  to  the 
original  purpose  of  the  New  England  College,  viz, 
service  of  the  State  in  the  training  of  men  for  the 
specific  tasks  in  which  the  State  stands  in  need  of 
workmen.  Our  New  England  Colleges  must  serve 
New  England,  the  New  England  that  has  paid  dearly 
for  the  right  to  claim  their  service.  They  must  set 
to  work  to  further  New  England  industry,  to  uplift 
New  England  schools,  and  to  man  with  men  of 
power  New  England  churches. 

There  should  be  professors  in  our  Colleges  who 
are  engaged  in  active  research  in  scientific  subjects 
related  to  the  spinning  of  cotton,  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  and  woolen  goods,  the  making  of  machinery 
and  paper,  and  all  other  important  New  England 
industries.  There  should  be  a  constant  stream  of 
consultation  between  the  industrial  workers  and  the 
men  who  know  in  the  Universities.  The  chemical 
laboratories  where  students  work  should  be  able  to 
send  out  frequent  suggestions  leading  to  more  eco- 
nomical processes  in  the  mills  by  every  river.  Who 
can  doubt  the  stirring  to  life  in  each  company   of 
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students  that  would  flow  from  such  contact  of  the 
processes  in  the  class-room  with  the  processes  where 
men  and  women  toil  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
world  ?  And  who  can  really  think  that  the  culture 
acquired  by  those  in  training  for  leadership  in  these 
industries  would  fall  behind  that  of  those  who  study 
they  know  not  why,  except  in  the  vague  and  distant 
hope  of  somehow  becoming  educated? 

A  BREACH  OF  TRUST 

The  backward  condition  of  New  England  agri- 
culture indicates  a  breach  of  trust  in  the  administra- 
tion of  21  per  cent,  of  the  educational  capital  of  the 
United  States.  That  money  was  handed  to  us  for 
the  uplift  of  New  England,  to  which  end  the  saving 
and  the  bettering  of  the  New  England  farm  is  an 
indispensable  condition.  We  are  false  to  our  mis- 
sion if,  we  do  not  get  under  and  lift  at  this  burden, 
and  that  no  matter  how  many  sons  of  the  rich  from 
Chicago  and  Pittsburg  we  send  back  with  the  New 
England  diploma  pride.  If  by  accident  our  scientific 
laboratories  at  Middlebury  can  turn  out  a  man  who 
secures  from  his  farm  more  profit  per  acre  than  all 
the  veterans  of  his  county,  why  should  we  not  do  it 
for  others  on  purpose  ?  Might  we  not  succeed  by  that 
means  in  saving  to  honorable  life  scores  of  youth 
who  wander  aimlessly  through  the  curriculum,  pre- 
scribed and  elective  subjects,  not  knowing  what  it  is 
all  for,  and  very  little  what  it  is  all  about  ?  I  believe 
we  could  do  just  that,  and  I  believe  that  nothing  less 
is  our  duty.  Our  College  was  not  founded  in  the 
interest  of  a  particular  curriculum;  it  was  founded  in 
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the  interest  of  Vermont,  and  what  Vermont   needs  is 
our  duty. 

HELP  FOR  THE  LOWER  SCHOOLS 

Particularly  in  the  educational  endeavor  of  the 
commonwealth  the  institution  of  higher  learning  has 
a  clear  and  definite  duty.  The  College  lives  by  the 
lower  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary.  A 
higher  institution  may  easily  and  naturally  excel  in 
the  mastery  of  the  principles  of  all  education,  in 
understanding  of  the  best  methods  for  schools  of 
every  grade.  It  is  but  a  step  from  general  history  to 
the  history  of  education,  and  for  improvement  of  the 
mind  the  study  of  the  growth  of  educational  princi- 
ples is  equally  valuable  with  the  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  forms  of  government  and  of  political 
institutions.  There  are  no  other  institutions  which 
supply  leaders  for  the  secondary  schools,  and  super- 
visors of  school  systems  in  city  and  country,  except 
the  ordinary  Colleges  and  Universities.  If  we  do 
not  give  men  definite  training  for  this  work,  they 
will  not  get  it  at  all,  except  in  the  expensive  school 
of  experience,  where  the  innocent  child  pays  the 
price  of  knowledge.  We  have  every  right  to  under- 
take the  work  of  definite  and  specific  training  of 
school  superintendents,  principals,  and  secondary 
teachers,  and  we  have  no  right  not  to  undertake  it. 

The  sad  facts  recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Con- 
necticut Commission  are  the  shame  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Colleges,  as  the  pathetic  picture  of  the  little 
fellow  learning  percentage  by  heart  because  the  front 
part  of  the  book  was  torn  out,  is  the  reproach  of  my 
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own  institution.  The  ministers  who  deposited  their 
books  for  the  founding  of  a  College  in  the  New 
Haven  colony  did  not  make  that  sacrifice  for  the 
building  of  an  institution  that  should  fill  the  world 
with  her  fame;  they  made  it  for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  very  towns  where  the  Commission  took 
the  photographs  which  could  not  be  sent  through 
the  mails. 

Why  should  not  the  pitiable  call  of  the  New 
England  country  church  come  straight  home  to  the 
Colleges  which  were  established  that  those  very 
churches  should  not  be  without  a  worthy  ministry? 
If  the  service  of  the  State  were  the  watch-word  in 
College  halls,  would  not  the  quick-seeing  youth  dis- 
cern the  religious  need  ?  And  who  that  knows  the 
power  of  ideals  with  the  young  men  of  today  could 
doubt  their  eager  response  ?  And  who  can  imagine 
that  any  other  than  New  England  trained  men  can 
speak  with  power  to  New  England  thought  and 
direct  the  New  England  conscience  ? 

THE  ALTERNATIVE-THE  AMHERST  IDEA 

The  alternative  of  the  education  for  service 
which  I  am  urging  is  presented  with  force,  grace, 
and  skill  in  the  4 '  Address  to  the  Trustees  of  Amherst 
College  by  the  class  of  1885. "  The  appeal  is  that 
Amherst  abolish  her  scientific  course  and  the  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree,  relinquish  all  claim  to  set 
young  men  forward  toward  particular  avocations, 
except  as  liberal  culture  may  lay  the  broad  founda- 
tions for  public  leadership,  and  lay  stress  upon  the 
classics.     The  address  is    a  plea  for  the   li  old-fash- 
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ioned  course,"  although  it  is  admitted  that  the 
sciences  must  have  a  larger  place  than  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  further  urged  that 
students  be  admitted  by  competitive  examination 
only,  that  their  numbers  be  limited,  and  that  the 
College  bend  its  efforts  to  the  increase  of  teachers' 
salaries. 

It  is  admitted  that  collegiate  institutions  of 
another  type  will  exist  and  flourish,  along  with 
technical  institutes  of  high  grade,  and  it  is  implied 
that  these  vocational  Colleges  and  Universities  will 
provide  the  education  of  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican youth,  but  the  classical  type  is  urged  as  the  true 
model  for  the  American  small  College  of  the  New 
England  sort. 

One  must  admire  the  heroism  of  this  proposal, 
and  the  clearness  and  cogency  with  which  it  is  pres- 
ented, but  at  the  same  time  may  question  the 
conclusion.  The  Amherst  petitioners  urge  us  to  a 
policy  in  which  we  should  c c  consult  our  invention 
and  reject  our  experience,"  to  employ  against  them 
their  own  apt  quotation  from  Edmund  Burke.  For 
if  recent  experience  with  College  men  counts  for 
anything,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  the 
students  in  classical  courses,  candidates  for  general 
culture  degrees,  without  vocational  aim,  who  idle  in 
College  and  furnish  all  the  problems  of  the  Deans 
and  administration  committees,  while  students  who 
were  no  better  than  they  in  the  secondary  schools 
bend  all  their  energies  to  work  in  technical  and  pro- 
fessional schools.     Further  consulting  our  experience, 
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we  have  seen  the  overcrowding  of  vocational  courses, 
despite  higher  standards  and  larger  fees,  while  the 
u  old-fashioned  n  Colleges  have  been  displaying  great 
anxiety  for  students. 

The  Amherst  petitioners  are  correct  in  their 
anticipation  of  a  smaller  College  as  the  result  of  the 
enactment  of  their  plan.  They  propose  to  attract  a 
few  select  men  from  a  wide  region.  They  forfeit  all 
claim  to  serve  a  particular  community,  like  a  State, 
or  a  region  of  country.  The  proposition  is  most 
undemocratic.  It  is  not  American,  and  it  is  not 
without  suggestion  that  the  document  in  question 
appeals  to  Oxford.  The  adoption  of  the  plan  by  the 
New  England  Colleges  generally  would  remove  them 
as  far  from  present  American  life  as  Oxford  is  now 
distant  from  the  common  life  and  aspirations  of  the 
British  people.  The  great  literatures  of  the  past  are 
of  incomparable  value  in  the  training  of  those  who 
have  the  soul  for  them,  and  under  the  free  elective 
system  they  are  exerting  their  enlarging  influence 
upon  as  many  American  youth  today  as  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  But  to  force  the  entire  student  body  of  a 
New  England  College,  many  of  whom  seek  its  halls 
for  geographical,  or  personal,  or  economic  reasons,  to 
submit  to  its  discipline,  and  to  deny  them  oppor- 
tunities for  education  according  to  their  bent,  is  to 
ruin  many  a  promising  boy,  and  to  remove  the  in- 
stitution which  adheres  to  such  a  policy  by  gradual 
and  certain  steps  from  the  sympathy  and  affection  of 
its  environment. 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  IDEAL 

The  only  safe  guide  in  the  determination  of 
policy  for  an  educational  institution  is  the  principal 
of  service  to  a  community  constituency.  That  prin- 
ciple does'*not  mean  that  every  study  must  serve  an 
immediately  practical  end.  The  community  needs 
men  of  breadth,  of  wide  information,  of  mastery  of 
the  treasures  of  the  past.  It  is  the  virtue  of  the 
American  College  that  it  has  refused  to  yield  to  the 
clamor  for  short-cuts  to  professions  which  require 
leaders  of  personal  power  as  well  as  technical  skill. 
But  the  goal  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  goal  is 
not  the  "  profession  of  a  gentleman,"  as  President 
Butler  once  suggested,  but  the  service  of  the  State. 

The  true  method  is  the  blending  of  the  practical 
and  the  theoretical,  the  leading  up  into  the  practical 
in  every  department  of  study.  In  every  right- 
minded  student  of  College  age  there  is  a  restless 
eagerness  to  get  at  the  actual  problems  and  work  of 
life.  Some  of  it  may  be  sinful  chafing  under  whole- 
some restraint,  but  much  of  it  is  God-given  ambition 
to  prepare  for  useful  service  to  the  world.  Let  the 
relation  of  a  study  to  present  occupations  be  exhib- 
ited, and  the  spirit  of  the  students  who  pursue  it  is 
immediately  changed.  Many  who  were  brought  up 
on  the  old  curriculum  will  remember  how  field  sur- 
veying, which  by  some  kind  ordering  of  Providence 
found  a  place  in  the  course,  appeared  like  an  oasis  in 
the  desert.  There  is  no  reason  why  mechanical 
drawing,  applied  mechanics,  and  a  general  course  in 
the    problems    of    engineering — valuable   for   every 
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citizen — should   not  cheer   and   lighten   the   depart- 
ment of  mathematics  in  every  College. 

APPLICATION   TO   MIDDLEBURY 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  of  service  to  the  ut- 
most of  its  ability  to  its  natural  constituency,  Middle- 
bury  College  has  established ,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
State  appropriation,  a  Department  of  Pedagogy  for 
vocational  training  of  teachers.  The  courses  are  as 
practical  as  we  can  make  them.  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  same  idea,  we  rejoice  in  an  additional  appro- 
priation, granted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
4 '  for  instruction  in  scientific  branches  related  to  the 
industries  of  Vermont."  The  announcement  for 
next  year  will  show  an  expansion  of  the  courses  in 
chemistry  to  include  the  application  of  that  science 
to  agriculture  and  to  the  life  of  the  home,  an  instruc- 
tor in  Home  Economics  having  been  secured.  The 
work  in  Geology  already  leads  up  to  a  course  in  the 
economic  Geology  of  Vermont.  As  of  special  im- 
portance in  the  industrial  life  of  the  State,  courses  in 
Pomology  have  been  provided.  These  will  be 
related  to  the  general  courses  in  Botany,  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  increase  rather  than  diminish 
the  interest  in  general  biology  and  the  student  grasp 
of  that  science.  By  these  additions  to  the  curricu- 
lum we  do  not  intend  to  depart  from  the  original 
idea  of  the  mission  of  the  New  England  College,  but 
rather  to  return  to  it.  We  do  not  mean  to  slur  the 
classics,  but  rather  to  honor  them  by  retaining  them 
in  an  honorable  position  in  a  course  of  study  designed 
to  fit  men  for  definite  callings    in    the   present  age. 
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The  class-rooms  where  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught, 
no  longer  filled  with  rebellious  minds,  will  be  more 
eagerly  sought  by  those  whom  their  Maker  intended 
for  that  discipline. 

Because  a  College  can  not  do  all  the  work  of  a 
University  or  a  Technical  Institute  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  undertake  as  much  of  it  as  it  can  do 
well  and  thoroughly.  There  may  well  be  co-opera- 
tion between  College  and  engineering  school,  such 
arrangements  as  we  have  already  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  whereby  our 
graduates  enter  their  Junior  year  on  even  terms,  thus 
securing  both  College  and  technical  training  in  six 
years.  Abolition  of  the  scientific  course,  on  the 
the  other  hand,  drives  the  more  practically-minded 
boys  to  the  technical  school  immediately  from  high 
school,  and  promotes  the  American  vice  of  short-cut 
professional  training. 

I  admit  that  the  resources  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege are  distressingly,  pitiably  inadequate  to  even  its 
fair  and  reasonable  share  of  the  uplift  of  its  environ- 
ment. The  service  of  Vermont  which  we  might 
rightly  undertake,  with  full  recognition  of  the  respon- 
sibilities and  prerogatives  of  all  other  institutions  in 
the  field,  demands  large  increase  of  funds,  even  for 
the  number  of  students  now  seeking  admission.  But 
to  withdraw  in  the  face  of  difficulty  was  never  a  New 
England  attribute.  To  equip  men  and  women  for 
the  work  which  needs  doing  in  these  northland 
valleys  is  the  trust  bequeathed  us  by  our  fathers. 
We  dare  undertake  no  less.     For  a  venture  upon  less 
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than  the  right,  because  it  is  easily  possible  and  under 
the  spell  of  sentiment,  one  can  find  no  heart.  But 
to  do  the  right  thing,  to  help  as  only  a  College  can 
help  in  holding  a  New  England  commonwealth  in  its 
honorable  position,  the  means  may  be  found,  must  be 
found,  however  insuperable  the  difficulties  may 
appear. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  M.  Thomas. 
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Income  and  Disbursement  for  the  Fiscal  Year,  Ending 
May  31,  \9\\. 


INCOME. 

Corporation  Fund's  income, 
Trust  Fund's  income   (see  list  in  detail) 
Students  by  State  Scholarships, 
Student's  semester  bills, 

less  scholarships,  .... 

A.  M.  Degrees, 

State  appropriation  for  Summer  School, 
State  appropriation  for  Dep't  of   Pedagogy, 
Gifts  for  immediate  use,  (see  "Gifts") 
Previous  gifts  utilized,         .... 
Year's  share  of  Alumni  Income  Fund, 
Miscellaneous,  ..... 


. 

$10,062  40 

13,253  40 

2,400  00 

29,334  61 

9,647  00 

19,687*61 

175  00 

250  00 

6,000  00 

935  25 

200  00 

849  00 

49  37 

53,862  03 


FOR   SPECIFIC   USE. 

Battell  Cottage,  net  receipts,        .         .  $  313  55 

Pearsons'  Fund  income,  int.  on  balance,     .  2,271    12 
Gymnasium  Fund  income,  int.  on  balance,     1,166  60 
Boardman  Fund  income,     ....  1,388  58 
Do.  ,  by  suspense,         .      in  42 


5,251   27 
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DISBURSEMENT. 

Salaries,  instruction, 

?32,924 

5o 

other, 

.               • 

5.504 

4c 

>          $38,428  90 

Insurance, 

. 

472   60 

Library,  books  and  periodicals, 

•   i>475 

70 

supplies,  bin 

iing,  etc., 

422 

28 

1,897  98 

Reading  Room, 

53  60 

Fuel, 

. 

2,359  27 

Light, 

. 

737  80 

Water, 

. 

125  00 

Campus, 

. 

373  36 

President's  house,  repairs,  etc., 

48  21 

Construction,     . 

. 

200  75 

Repairs  &  Maintenan 

ce,     . 

882  50 

Dep'ts  of  Instruction, 

Physics, 

.      308  76 

Chemistry, 

.      258 

81 

Geology, 

.      478  65 

Zoology, 

82 

12 

Pedagogy, 

7i 

6c 

> 

Surveying  &  Math., 

163 

8c 

\ 

Latin, 

92 

8/ 

Forestry, 

88 

2/ 

Other, 

73 

47 

1,61  cP   3 

Treasurer's  Office, 

102  93 

Prizes, 

. 

220  00 

Battell  annuity, 

,         .         .         • 

600  00 

Summer  Session,  (see 

in  detail) 

565   58 

Athletic  Hall-old  Ch 

urch, 

81  62 

Men's  tennis  courts, 

. 

178  32 

Women's  tennis  court 

s, 

307  65 

Farm,  equipment, 

. 

•      524 

45 

work,  etc., 

. 

177 

32 

701   77 
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Hamlin  Commons,  Repairs  &  Maintenance 
Furniture,     . 
Current  Equipment, 
Construction, 

,    *i75 
.      174 
.      208 
.        46 

34 

43 
61 

95 

Deficit  inoper'tion,'o9- 

'10,  149 

19 

?754  52 

Pearsons  Hall,  current  expense, 
Dean's  Orifice,             .... 
Dean  of  Women's  Office, 

186  50 
229   75 
123  89 

Supplies,             ..... 
Commencement,                  . 

176  06 
208  74 

Bulletins,  including  annual  catalog, 
President's  Office,               . 

1,591    16 
615   63 

Delegates'  expense,  etc., 
Advertising,                 . 

144  84 
58  00 

Furnishings,                 .... 
Miscellaneous,            .... 

128  25 
270  83 

54,601   68 

FOR    SPECIFIC    ENDS. 

Battell  Cottage,  Remodeling,  Sinking  Fund,  313  55 

Interest  on  Pearsons'  Fund  balance,  2,271    12 

Interest  on  Gymnasium  Fund  balance,  1,166  60 

Boardman  annuity,      .         .         .         .  1,500  00 


Decrease  : — 
Deficit, — disbursement  over  income,    .         .     739  65 
Charged  off  by  sale  and  removal  old  house,     1,050  00 


Increase  : — 

Deacon  Boardman  Peace  Prize  Fund,  600  00 

Profit  in  sale  10,000  C.  B.  &  Q.  bonds,  1,115  00 

Battell  Forestry  Land,         .         .         .  1,000  00 

Net  increase  in  funds, 


5>25i   27 


59,852  95 


1,789  65 


2,715  00 


)*5  35 
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Gifts. 

From  a  friend,  $193.50,  for  a  microscope  for  the  departments. 

From  a  friend,  $80,  for  a  scholarship. 

From  George  M.  Wright,  '74,  $151.75  for  the  publication  of 
Judge  Stafford's  poem  on  Vermont, 

From  Redfield  Proctor,  $100,  for  special  scholarships  for  two  men 
the  present  year. 

From  Alex.  McDonald,  '92,  $50,  for  prizes  in  Pedagogy. 

From  a  friend,  class  '77,  $40,  for  a  scholarship. 

From  a  friend,  Class  '77,  $35,  for  the  band. 

From  Calhoun  &  Son,  $40,  for  building  account. 

From  a  friend,  $100,  for  aid  to  students. 

From  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching, 
$1,750,  to  pay  retiring  allowance. 

From  Joseph  Battell,  '60,  four  hundred  acres  of  mountain  land  to 
promote  the  Department  of  Forestry. 

From  a  friend,  $100,  for  current  expenses. 

From  a  friend,  $600,  to  found  the  Deacon  Boardman  Peace 
Prize  Fund,  in  memory  of  Deacon  Samuel  Ward  Boardman. 

From  a  friend,  $150,  for  fireplace  furnishings  for  Pearsons  Hall. 

From  a  friend,  $150,  for  the  women's  tennis  courts. 

From  alumni,  $40,  to  pay  subscriptions  to  the  Pearsons  Fund. 

From  alumni,  $686,  for  the  Alumni  Income  Fund  for  current  use. 

From  alumni  and  friends,  $35,135.12,  for  the  Gymnasium  Fund. 

From  students,  $410.50,  for  the  Gymnasium  Fund. 

From  alumni  and  friends,  $3,906.67,  for  the  General  Education 
Board  Fund. 

The  total  amount  of  the  above  gifts  is  $44,718.54.  It  should  be 
stated  that  gifts  have  also  been  received,  which  have  not  passed 
through  the  Treasurer's  hands,  among  which  are  a  large  number  of 
volumes  for  the  Library  from  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr,  Zoological  specimens 
from  Mr.  Silas  H.  Payne,  etc. 
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Balance  Sheet* 

RESOURCES 


Plant,  Men's  Campus, 

Plant,  Women's  Campus, 

Mortgages, 

Stocks  and  Bonds, 

Real  Estate, 

Cash, 

Due  from  Students, 

Roman  Drama, 

Pearsons'  Hall, 

Sundry  debits, 


#242,500  00 

23.487  37 

284,600  00 

152,706  67 

76,166  43 

19.765  47 

3»634  66 

2,763  79 

38,4iS  24 
1.347  7o 

845.387  33 


LIABILITIES 


Capital  in  Plant,  Men's, 
Capital  in  Plant,  Women's, 
Corporation  Funds, 
Trust  Funds, 
Profit  in  Trust  Funds, 
Boardman  Fund, 
Pearsons'  Fund, 
Gymnasium  Fund, 

"  interest 

Gen.  Ed.  Board  Fund, 
Other  Credits, 


acc't 


242,500  00 

23.487  37 

165,624  21 

260,250  29 

3.806  50 

30,000  00 

73.699  3i 

37.999  59 

1,166  60 

3,906  67 

2,946  79 


#845.387  33 
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Report  of  Condition,  May  3  J,  \9\\. 

RESOURCES. 

Plant,  Men's  Campus,  ( see  in  detail.)  .         .                $242,500  00 

Plant,  Women's  Campus, 

Battell  Cottage,  orig.  investment,  $5, 000  00 

"                cost,  remodeling,  17,398  26 

"                  "     equipment,      .  1,089  IX            23>487  37 


(Pearsons'  Hall  not  complete  see  below) 


Real  Estate  Mortgages  :- 
Vermont     . 
New  York  City, 
Chicago, 
Missouri, 
Minnesota, . 
North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,    . 
Oklahoma,  . 


$  2,300  00 

153,000  00 

1,400  00 

11,400  00 

26,900  00 

63,600  00 

9,500  00 

8,600  00 

7,900  00 


284,600  00 


Municipal  Bonds:  — 

10  Angola,  Ind. 
12  New  Castle,  Ind. 

1 1  Elwood,  Ind., 
8  Kalkaska,  Mich., 
3  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind., 
5  Grand  Ledge,  Mich., 
3  Waterville,  Minn.,  . 


10,000  00 

12,000  00 

11,000  00 

8,000  00 

3,000  00 

5,000  00 

3,000  00 


52,000  00 
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Railway  and  Other  Corporation  Bonds  : — 

3  Springfield,  Vt.  Traction,  .  #1,500  00 
1  A.,  Top.  &  St.  Fe.,  Adj.,  .  1,000  00 
5               "                  Gen.  mtge.,  S,ooo  00 

15   Everett,  Wash.,  Ry.  &  Elec.  Light,  15,000  00 

15               "              Water,   .         .  15,000  00 

4  Va.  Midland  5s,  1936,     .         .  4,000  00 

5  N.  Y.  Cent.  Equip.  5s,  1950,  .  5,000  00 

4  R.  I.  Suburban  4s,  1950,          .  4,000  00 
10  St.  L.  &.  San  F.  Ref.  4s,  195 1,  *  8,600  00 

5  So.  Ry.  Devel.  &Gen.  4s,  1956,  *  4,083  75 
10  So.  Pacif.  1st.  Ref.  4s,  1955,  *  9*487  50 

10  N.Y.  City  4^s,  1957,  *          .  11,075  00          #83,746  25 


Purchase  price 


Stocks : 


125  Pennsylvania  Ry.  Co.,     . 
"         premium,    . 
8  Nat.  Bank  of  Middlebury, 

5  Killington  Nat.  Bank,  Rutland, 

6  Concord,  N.  H.  Gas  Light,      . 
1  Old  Midd.  Marble  Co.,  .         .  250  00  16,960  42 


12,500 

00 

2,610 

42 

800 

00 

500 

00 

300 

00 

250 

00 

Real  Estate  :— 

43  Lease-lots,  Albany,  Vt.,  $8,600  01 
33  other,  4,577  49 


I3,i77  5o 
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Middlebury  Houses  and  Land 


No. 

1 

President's  House, 

#6,000 

00 

2 

Hamlin  Commons, 

1,000 

00 

3 

Prof.  Wright, 

4,220 

10 

4 

Prof.  Burrage,  cost  to  date, 
(includes  lot  at  $500.) 

5,443 

54 

S 

Murphy  house,  to  be  re- 
placed by   Professor's 

double  hse., 

i>35<> 

00 

6 

Prof.  Bryant, 

2,975 

29 

7 

Prof.  Robinson, 

1,800 

00 

9 

Collins,  double  tenement, 

1,000 

00 

10 

Smith,  small  tenement, 

500 

00 

11 

Wright,      "           " 

900 

00 

12 

Cole,          " 

750 

00 

13 

Brown,       "           " 

1,200 

00 

Farm,  (women's  campus) 

2,150 

00 

16 

So.  Main  St.  lots, 

1,625 

00 

17 

Old  Catholic  Church      . 

1,075 

00 

Battell  Forest  Land, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  factory  bldg., 

1,000 

00     #32,988  93 

30,000  00 

#76,166  43 


Cash : — 

On  hand, 37  64 

Nat.  Bank  of  Middlebury,        .         .  3,7*9  33 

Washington  Trust  Co.,  N.  Y.,  .  i5,998  5°        19,7^5  47 
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Due  from  Students,        .... 

^3,634  66 

Gymnasium,  construction, 

. 

S03  75 

Boaidman  Fund  Income, 

. 

in  42 

"          Profit  &  Loss  account, 

. 

163  75 

Roman  Drama,      ..... 

. 

2,763  79 

New  Double  House,  No.  4              .         . 

. 

150  00 

Pearsons'  Hall,  cost  to  date, 

38,087  86 

"          equipment,  cost  to  date, 

•       32 

7  38 

38,415    24 

Suspense,  temporary, 

• 

418  78 
845,387  33 

Liabilities* 

Capital  in  Plant,  Men's  Campus, 

. 

. 

$242,500  00 

Capital  in  Plant,  Women's  Campus,    . 

.         . 

. 

23*487  37 

(Pearsons'  Hall  not  included.) 

Corporation  Funds,    .... 

. 

. 

165,624  21 

Trust  Funds  : — (See  list  in  detail.) 

Corporation  Benefits,  . 

61,327 

50 

Endowments,      .... 

116,650 

00 

Student  Benfits, 

47,872 

79 

Scholarships,        .... 

32,000 

00 

Prize  Funds,        .... 

2,400 

00 

260,250  29 

Profit  in  Trust  Funds, 

. 

3,806  50 

Boardman  Fund,        .... 

30,000  00 

Pearsons'  Fund  (  See  in  detail ), 

73*699  3i 

Gymnasium  Fund,      .... 

37,999  59 

Gymnasium  Fund  interest  account,     . 

1,166  60 

General  Education  Board  Fund, 

3,906  67 

Hepburn  Fund  income,  reserve, 

1,125  °° 

Alumni  Income  Fund,  reserve,    . 

631  00 

Battell  Cottage  Sinking  Fund,     . 

3*3  55 

Other  credits,     ..... 

877  24 

#845,387  33 
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List  of  the  Trust  Funds* 


Corporation  Benefits : 

Subscription  of  1848,     . 
Nahum  Peck, 
Subscriptions  of  1886-87, 
Benj.  P.  Stone, 
Centennial, 


Endowments : 

Mathematics  and  Nat.  Philosophy, 
Geo.  N.  Boardman,  (Library), 
Joseph  Burr,  (Professorship) 
John  C.  Baldwin, 
Nathan  S.  S.  Beman,  " 
Levi  P.  Morton,  " 

James  B.  Jermain,  " 
A.  Barton  Hepburn,  " 
Solomon  Stoddard  (Latin) 


Student  Benefits : 

Charitable  Society, 

Isaac  Warren, 

Literary, 

Catharine  E.  Waldo, 

John  C.  Baldwin, 

B.  Smith, 

A.  P.  Stafford, 


Amount. 
#18,750  00 

100    00 

25,700  00 
3,692  So 
13,085  00 


Share  of  Income. 

#959  26 
5  12 

1*3*5  24 

189  11 
669  64 


#61,327 

50 

$3,i3*   37 

#700 

00 

$35   85 

250 

00 

12  80 

12,000 

00 

614  07 

22,500 

00 

1,151  36 

3.300 

00 

169  00 

10,000 

00 

512  U 

37,500 

00 

1,918  68 

30,000 

00 

1,500  00 

400 

00 

20  48 

116,650 

00 

#5,934  38 

#4,011 

77 

#205  45 

3,000 

00 

iS3  64 

740 

00 

37  89 

10,000 

00 

512  14 

28,121 

02 

i,439  23 

1,000 

00 

51  21 

1,000 

00 

51  21 

7,872  79    #2,450  77 
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Scholarships  : 


$2,460  00 
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Subscription  of  1852, 

$25,000  00 

$1,279  25 

Thaddeus  Fairbanks,     . 

2,000  00 

102  42 

Levi  P.  Morton,     . 

2,000  00 

102  42 

Allen  Penfield, 

1,000  00 

51   21 

Emma  P.  Willard, 

2,000  00 

102  42 

$32,000  00 

$1,637  72 

Prize  Funds  : 

Parkerian, 

$300  00 

$iS  36 

Thos.  A.  Merrill, 

1,500  00 

76  80 

Deacon  Boardman,  Peace, 

600  00 

)2     l6 


$260,250    29  $13,2.53    40 


Securities  Allotted  to  the  Trust  Funds* 


Municipal  bonds,        .... 
Railroad  and  other  Corporation  bonds, 
New  York  city  mortgages, 
Western  mortgages, 


$5 2,000  00 
37,400  00 

147,500  00 
27,150  00 


$264,050  00 
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College  Plant    Men's  Campus* 

$25,000  00 


Chapel,     .... 
Furnishings  and  equipment, 

Starr  Hall, 
Painter  Hall,     . 
Starr  Library,    . 

Furnishing  and  equipment, 

Library  of  Books, 
Warner  Science  Hall, 

Furnishings, 
Museum  and  Laboratories  in  Science 

Hall,     .... 
Campus, 


3,500  00  $28,500  00 


50,000  00 
5,000  00 


70,000  00 
12,500  00 


Insurance* 


Chapel,  (flat), 
Chapel  Contents, 

Star  Hall  (flat) 
Painter  Hall  (flat)     . 
Library  building  (flat), 
Books  in  Library, 

Warner  Science  Hall, 
Museum,  etc.,  in  Science  Hall, 
Furnishings  in  Science  Hall, 

Battell  Cottage, 

"  contents, 

Pearsons'  Hall,  (flat), 


$17,000  00 
1,625  00 


10,000  00 
15,000  00 

55,000  00 
3,100  00 
5,000  00 

15,000  00 
1,000  00 


15,000  00 
18,000  00 

55,000  00 
27,000  00 

82,500  00 

11,500  00 
5,000  00 

242,500  00 


$18,625  00 

10,000  00 
10,000  00 

25,000  00 


63,100  00 


16,000  00 
25,000  00 


$167,725  00 
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Pearsons'  Fund* 

Amount  subscribed, 

. 

. 

$72,080  00 

Amount  outstanding, 

• 

• 

• 

190  00 

Amount  paid, 

71,890  00 

Interest  on  fund  to  June  1, 

1911,        . 

• 

• 

5,S95   27 

Total  amount  received  on 

fund,  not  including  Hep- 

burn,  $30,000,  fund, 

. 

. 

. 

77,485   27 

Cost  of  refitting  Battell  Cottage  in  1909,  charged 

to 

this  account, 

. 

• 

• 

3,785  96 
73,699  3i 

Amount  paid  on  Pearsons'  '. 

rlall  to  June  1st, 

. 

• 

38,415  24 

Balance, 

35,284  07 

Due  on  contracts, 

>5>632  44 

Estimate  for  grading,  etc., 

• 

2,500  00 

28,132  44 

Balance  (estimated)  for  equipment, 

sified 

7,i5i  63 

Net  Charges  to  Students 

,  Gas 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Tuition, 

$5,35i  00 

$6,568 

00 

$11,919  00 

Incidentals, 

1,648   OO 

i,554 

00 

3,202  00 

Room-rent, 

2,484  75 

2,484  75 

Physical  Laboratory, 

60  00 

30 

00 

90  00 

Biological,        " 

86  00 

70 

00 

156  00 

Chemical,        " 

370  00 

275 

00 

645  00 

Zoological,       " 

100  00 

290 

00 

390  00 

Geological,      " 

40  00 

20 

00 

60  00 

Surveying, 

17  00 

17  00 

Fines, 

9  3i 

4 

73 

14  04 

Damages, 

83  32 

2 

5o 

85  82 

Penalties, 

10  00 

00 

30  00 

Graduating  fee, 

308  00 

286 

00 

594  00 

$10,567  38 

$9,120 

23 

$19,687  61 
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Net   Charges   to   Students   for  the  Last   Ten  Years* 

1901-02,          $1,540  72 

1902-03, 

2,456  94 

1903-04, 

2,746  32 

1904-05, 

3>34Q  09 

1905-06, 

4,904  91 

1906-07, 

5,194  87 

1907-08, 

5,696  74 

1908-09, 

11,095  02 

1909-10, 

15,604  02 

1910-n, 

19,687  61 

Table  of  Income  and  Disbursement  for  the 
Last  Ten  Years* 


Year 

Income 

Disbursement 

Surplus 

Deficit 

1901-02 

$23,926   67 

$26,363   42 

$2,436  75 

1902-03 

26,206    83 

24,999    57 

$1,207    26 

1903-04 

26,424   54 

25,033    17 

i,39i   37 

1904-05 

25,914   OO 

24,416   57 

i,497  43 

1905-06 

28,496   63 

31,364   52 

2,867    89 

1906-07 

28,490    76 

28,153  37 

337  39 

1907-08 

29,299    60 

30,140  83 

841    23 

1908-09 

36,072    07 

36,197  09 

125   02 

1909-10 

54,78i   99 

54,754  72 

27  27 

1910-11 

59,^3  3° 

59,852  95 

739  65 
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Summer  Session* 

RECEIPTS. 

State  Appropriation,             .         .         .          $    250 

00 

Registration, 400 

00 

Tuition, 530 

00 

Room-rent,         .         .         .         .         .                 95 

00 

Laboratory  fees,          .....        46 

00 

Miscellaneous,             12 

16 

#1333   16 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries, i>325 

00 

Material,  apparatus,  etc.,     .         .         .         .142 

92 

Sundry  service, 93 

35 

Miscellaneous,             87 

47 

1,648  74 

Deficit, 


#3i5  58 
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Battell  Cottage* 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand,             ..... 

t  53 

33 

Students,  board  and  rooms, 

5>3oi 

80 

Miscellaneous,             ..... 

49 

60 

£5>4<>4 

73 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salary  account, 

390 

00 

Janitor,  maids,  laundry,  etc., 

594 

44 

Insurance,           ...... 

161 

81 

Fuel, 

6oi 

56 

Light,  electric, 

n8 

88 

Water, 

22 

5o 

Supplies, 

.    2,689 

21 

Repairs  &  Maintenance, 

I07 

69 

Current  equipment, 

79 

09 

Rent  Seminary  St.  houses  and  expense   in 

cident  thereto,     .... 

224 

89 

Miscellaneous,             .... 

97 

02 

5.087 

06 

Balance,  with  Mrs.  Mills,     . 

4 

09 

"         "     the  Treasurer, 

3*3 

55 

3i7 

64 

#5>404  73 
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College  Account  with  the  State  of  Vermont* 

RECEIPTS. 

From  the  State  Treasurer  for  Scholarships,           .         .  $2,400  00 
From  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  Department 

of  Pedagogy,       .......  6,000  00 

From  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  Summer  Session,       .  250  00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


a  a 


8,650    OO 


Scholarships  for  men,    .         .         .         .         $  640  00 

women,        .         .         .  1,760  00  2,400  00 


Salaries,  Pedagogy,        .... 
Secondary  Education, 
Psychology,  (in  part) 

Departmental  Courses,  French,  German, 
Latin,  Greek,  English  and  History, 
Supplies,  etc.,  Pedagogy, 
Furnishings,  "  .... 


Books  on  Education, 310  50 

Cost  of  Summer  Session,  net, 5^5  58 

$8,650  00 


1,870  OO 

1,600  OO 

700  OO 

4,170  OO 

71  60 
55  00 

1,077  32 
126  60 
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State  of  Vermont, 
County  of  Addison, 


IN,      j 


I,  John  A.  Fletcher,  Treasurer  of  Middlebury  College,  do  solemly 
swear  that  the  foregoing  report  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief. 

JOHN  A.  FLETCHER,  Treasurer, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  ninth  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1911. 

CHAS.  E.  PINNEY, 

Notary  Public. 


Auditor's  Report* 

June  9,  1911. 
To  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Middlebury  College. 

Gentlemen : — 

I  have  examined  the  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  viz  : 
the  mortgages  and  certificates  of  stock ;  and  have  proved  the  bank 
balances,  all  of  which  agree  with  the  foregoing  report. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CHAS.  E.  PINNEY,  Auditor. 
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